



_ Local blaze leaves 
_ Students homeless 


by George Cordes, Jr. 

A fire which gutted two businesses and six second-floor apart- 
ments in Winooski last Sunday left three St. Michael’s College 
students temporarily homeless and destroyed most of their 
possessions. No one was injured in the blaze. 

Marie K. McErlean and Carolyn R. Urban, both seniors, said 
they left their apartment at 8 West Canal St. laughing after being 
informed of the fire by a neighbor Thomas Brisson. The apartment 
of junior Sheila M. Harmes, at 10 West Canal St. was also damag- 
ed in the flames. 

“We didn’t think it was that serious.’ Urban said of the fire. At 
about 12:30 p.m. Brisson, in his pajamas, knocked on the door of 

the students, who were also in pajamas, and told them to leave the 
building, she said. They ran down to the street ‘‘just in time” as 
the roof over their apartment collapsed shortly after they had left. 


The fire reportedly started in Brisson’s apartment, sparked bya 
smoldering cigarette. It ‘spread through the old woodwork”’ of the 
building rapidly, McErlean said, gutting the Canal Street Cafe and 
a restaurant under construction on the corner of Main and Canal 
Streets. 

The building contained alarm and sprinkler systems, McErlean 
said, but neither went off. She said the apartment did not have a 
smoke detector. 

The building is owned by John O’Brien and James Whitehouse 
of Burlington, the Burlington Free Press reported. Whitehouse is a 


“T have no idea of the amount of lost possessions,"’ said Urban, 
“who owned most of the furnishings in the apartment she shared 

____ with McErlean. She ‘said the apartment was insured through the 
_ Allen Agency of Burlington. 

_ The two women were staying in the Burlington Econo Lodge 
last week, but expect to move into another apartment this 
weekend. The new apartment, which “will be completely empty ex- 

- cept for our toothbrushes,’ is located on Pine Street in Burlington, 
_ McErlean said. 
ch a “Tt didn’t look like we were in immediate danger,’’ the senior 
said of the fire, which took several hours to extinguish. Winooski 
fire fighters called in help from Burlington, South Burlington, 
_ Essex Junction, and from St. Michael's. 

The St. Michael’s College Rescue Squad arrived immediately, 
i and the college’s fire truck was called in later, said William Mazur, 
_ director of administrative services. 

“It’s §.0.P. (standard operating procedure) at a major fire’’ for 

squad to respond immediately, said Mazur, who is a 
d member.” The squad did not take anyone from the scene to be 






















shters ‘‘spelled ie guys * from the other 
hos ter i 
AcErlean said tl that ‘ \aarils have been courteotis arid 
hetic” to their plight. The Allen Agency sent them a check 
temporary living expenses and Michael Samara, director 
f student life, has been “trying to arrange a deal to get our books, 
‘sO we can continue with school, ” McErlean said. Their previous 
_ textbooks were lost in the fire. 
___ “He has been just so nice,” McErlean said of Samara. “We have 
es been able to rebound pretty easilysi: 


GAA. 
_reassigns 
os stops 


by Fran Dwyer 
A motion to reassign the bus 
stops on North and South cam- 
puses was passed during the 
General Assembly meeting 
Tuesday night. The changes 
were made in order to alleviate 
the difficulty of getting to class 
on time during the peak hours 
of 8:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Under the new rule, the stop 
’ on main campus will be moved 
from the front of Alliot Hall to 
the parking lot behind Ryan 
Hall. North Campus stops will 
be in front of Dupont and at 
Sullivan. The new bus runs will 

be evaluated in two weeks. 
“Your’re going to walk a bit. 
— big deal — but you'll make 
a Baek ” said Peggy Butchko. 

a facilities chairwoman. 

John Gutman, vice president 
of operations promised to look 
into the student complaint that 
buses seem to wait for up to 15 
minutes at Sullivan Hall. 

One student raised questions 
about the mob that would form 
in front of Dupont center. “It 

can’t be any worse than the 
mob in front of Alliot fighting 


Cont. on page 4 
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Three Saint Michael’s students fled from their apartments when a fire was discovered in the building 
located at the corner of Main and Canal Streets last Sunday afternoon. Additional photo, pg. 2 
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$18,000 saved in heat, light bills 
Energy shut-down 


by George Cordes, Jr. 

The college saved approx- 
imately $18,000 in heating and 
electricity bills during a 14-day 
energy-use reduction over 
Christmas vacation, John Gut- 
man, vice president for opera- 
tions, announced. 

Despite record low 

Soe ee ae il chat in the Burlington — 

area during the fe ey a turn! | 
ing down of thermostats and 
turning off of lights in most col- 
lege buildings saved an average 
of $1,285 a day in electricity, 
oil, gas and water bills, Gutman 
said. 

“We did not lower the 
temperature as much as we 





Bob Boyd demonstrates his aerial acrobatic flair off a homemade 
jump. Boyd and three other enterprising students spent last Sun- 
day afternoon doing aerials on the slopes. (David Walsh photo) 


| Halls, Fouade 


would have liked to,’”’ Gutman 
said of the shut-down. Instead 
of a planned 50 degrees, the col- 
lege ‘‘settled for’’ a 55-60 
degree thermostat setting in 
campus residence halls and 
classroom buildings. 

Buildings left at normal 
operating temperatures, he 
said, included Alliot and Nicolle 


~ Ross Sports Center. 

Gutman broke down the daily 
average savings into the follow- 
ing figures; $500 for heating oil, 
$440 for natural gas, $325 for 
electricity, and $20 for water. 
The electricity savings came 
mostly from lighting (Hodson 
Hall has electric heat), and the 
low water savings were based 
on the predetermined absence 
of students. 

“The kids are the biggest con- 
sumers’”’ of water and producers 
of sewerage on campus, Gut- 
man said. The college saves 
$350 a day on water during 
vacations because of this 
anyway, he said. 
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pays off 


The consumption of utilities 
by the school during the shut- 
down from Dec. 23 to Jan. 5, 
Gutman said, was compared to 
consumption during the 
previous two-week period to ar- 
rive at the savings figures. 
Those results, he said, were ad- 





John Gutman 
justed by 25 percent because of 
the drastic jump in degree-day 
units during Christmas break. 
A degree-day is a computa- 
Cont. on page 3 


Computer programmed 
for Star Trek, tic-tac-toe 


by Randy Walker 
Ever feel like challenging a 
computer to a game of tic-tac- 

toe or hangman? How about 
matching wits against an elec- 
tronic machine in more 
sophisticated “programs” like 
Star Trek, grand prix, football 
or three-dimensional  tic-tac- 
toe? 

St. Michael's College may not 
have opened a pinball parlor, 
but these and about 25 more 
computer games may now be 
played by any St. Michael’s stu- 
dent between the hours of 8 
a.m. and 10 p.m., Monday 
through Friday. Just walk into 
Jemery 218, where five JBM 34 
computer terminals are located, 
and sign up for playing time. 

Operating the terminals is 
relatively simple, but it does 
required limited skill. The 
provides student ‘‘counselors’’ 
to assist beginners. The 
counselors are available during 


these hours: Monday, 10 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m.; Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 1-4 p.m.; Wednesday, 
10:30 to 2 p.m. and Friday, 1-2 


p.m. 

The IBM 34 even has a 

“psychiatrist” function to aid 
frustrated young adults. Just 
type any personal problem into 
the computer's typewriter-like 
keyboard, and you may soon 
find yourself spilling your life 
story onto its 12-vertical-inch 
video display (note: sex pro- 
blems ‘‘do not compute’’). 

Since the JBM system's July, 
1979 installation, it has proved 
useful in academic applications 
as well. Faculty in many depart- 
ments, including business, 
biology, chemistry and political 
science are using’ the 
computer's data-simulation 
capacities to bring more mean- 
ing to classroom lectures, accor- 
ding to David Smith, computer 


center director. 
Cont. on page 2 
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P.I. office pressure forces 
staff turnover in Prevel 


by Liselle Rossbach 

Dr. Buff Lindau’s recent ap- 
pointment as director of public 
information makes her the third 
director of that office since 
1978. Lindau had been acting 
director for six months follow- 
ing Bonnie Hughes’ resignation 
because of a bleeding ulcer. 

Hughes was on a medical 
leave of absence prior to her 
resignation. She had been direc- 
tor of public information since 
August, 1978. 

Gifford Hart, a journalism in- 
structor at St. Michael’s, was 
director of public information 
from the spring of 1970 to the . 
summer jof 1978. He said, 
“There is a lot of pressure with 
the job.” Hart said he resigned 
from the director’s position 
because of a ‘‘mutual’’ agree- 
ment with President Edward L. 
Henry, and filled a vacant posi- 
tion in the journalism depart- 
ment. 

Hart said he didn’t know how 
Hughes managed the pressure, 
because she was director during 
the 75th Jubilee Year of the col- 
lege. Hughes did not wish to 
comment about the pressure. 

Richard DiVenere, vice presi- 
dent for institutional advance- 
ment, said of the director’s posi- 
tion, “It’s a very demanding 
job.”” he announced Lindau’s 
appointment on Jan. 9. 

The Public Information Of- 
fice has gone through many 
changes in personnel. When 
Hart was director, Virginia 
Moulton was the secretary. She 
left after approximately four 
years to move with her husband, 
to. Florida. Hart’s second 
secretary was Gay Dunn-Butts. 

Kristian Peterson-Ishaq was 
Hughes’ secretary. Peterson- 
Ishaq said of the pressure, 
“There were a lot of public rela- 
tion deadlines, but I don’t think 
there was anything else in par- 
ticular.’’ She left St. Michael’s 
for an administrative position 
’ at the University of Vermont. 

Louise-Ann Erb then took 
over the secretarial position. 
She had no comment about any 
pressures being felt. After 
about a year, she also left for a 
job at the University of Ver- 
mont. The present secretary of 


public information at St. 
Michael’s is Emily Weir. 

As the new director, Lindau’s 
responsibilities are diverse. She 
said it is her job to enhance col- 
lege relations between the inter- 
nal and external communities, 
information services and media 
relations. Lindau also edits 
Founders Hall, the alumni 


publication. Regarding the 
question of pressure, she said, 
“Personally, I haven’t felt un- 
comfortable in the arrangement 
of this office.” 

Lindau was coordinator of the 
Women and Society Sym- 
posium held at St. Michael’s in 
1979, and lectured in the 
English department. 


Computer use may spell 
unemployment for some 


Cont. from page 1 

Service to academic depart- 
ments will markedly improve in 
July with the addition of a 
Digital 1144 system ‘‘designed 
specificly for use as a teaching 
tool,’’ the director said. ‘“‘The 
deck (Digital) system has the 
added advantage of releasing 
our main computer for an ex- 
clusively administrative 
workload,’’ Smith explained. 

Linkage of the college’s JBM 
384 to the word-processing 
system located on the first floor 
of Jemery is scheduled for com- 
pletion later this year. ‘‘The two 
machines are already physically 
hooked up,’ Smith explained, 
“but a translator program is 
necessary in order for the two 
to communicate.”’ 

Once connected, statistical 
and data reports can be printed 
on St. Michael’s stationary ‘‘or 
any other kind of paper,’’ he 
said, “The 34 is simply 1,000 
percent more efficient than 
manual clerical labor.”’ 

' In many administrative of- 
fices, the human hands current- 
ly performing suth clerical 
tasks are those of work-study 
students. Smith, when asked if 
the computer’s added efficiency 


- could spell unemployment for . 


dozens of part-time office 
workers, expressed both op- 
timism and concern. “I would 
hope administrators at St. 
Michael’s recognize that 
students here are very bright, 
and that they want to be 
challenged in their work. Allot- 
ting them tasks of higher 
responsibility should ensure 
plenty of work-study positions 
in years to come,” he said. 

Unfortunately a few ad- 
ministrators are slow to credit 


students with any ability 
beyond simple clerical labor, 


Smith said. ‘These are the of- 


fices where student employ- 
ment may dwindle,’ Smith 
said. 

Regardless of its unfortunate 
side-effects, the JBM 34 “‘re- 
mains a tremendously up-to- 
date system which now pro- 
cesses more than 3,000 pro- 
grams here on campus,’’ Smith 
said. The director recently hired 
Sara Remick as the center’s 
third analyst programmer, join- 
ing Gerry Monette and Marie 
Scarpone, who is currently on 
maternity leave. 

By April Smith hopes to 
assign development of new pro- 
grams and procedures (com- 
binations of programs designed 
to perform more complex tasks 
at the touch of a button, such as 
having payroll deductions and 
year-to-date totals computed 
automatically) to two of the 
three programmers. The third 
analyst will be responsible for 
“maintaining and improving 
the efficiency” of existing pro- 
grams,.Smith said. ie 

Another task facing the com- 
puter center is corroboration of 
inter-office data bases so that- 
for example, a change in ad- 
dress or phone number, 
registered by one office on cam- 
pus will automatically be up- 
dated in the computer files of 
all the others. Five ad- 
ministrative wings currently 
have direct access to computer 
terminals in their offfices. 

The chief advantage of the 
five ‘‘user’’ terminals spread 
around the “campus is. that 


Smith’s programmers, who us- 
ed to spend a great deal of their 
“punching in” 


time endless 













“College Bowl]”’ 


Final Tournament 
Feb. 5 & 6 


(winning team goes to regional 
at U. Mass - Amherst) | 
» 4-8 P.M. each night 


, McCarthy Recital Hall 


' Come & cheer your 
favorite team 
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A steady breeze kept flames active during last Sunday’s fire at 





the corner of Main and Canal streets. See page one for story. (David 


Walsh photo) 


quantities of administrative 
data, are now freed to work on 
program and_ procedure 
enhancements (improvements 
in computer operational effi- 
ciencies). 


Although only about six of 


the college’s 15 computer ter- 
minals were purchased outright 


by the college (the others are 
leased or rented), Smith expects 
to buy additional ones ‘‘as we 
can afford them.” gals 


That may take some time | 
because the most 


however, 






fices cost more t 
each. 


Immigration announcement 


Federal law requires aliens to 
report their addresses to the 
United States Government 
every January, including 


members of the international _ 


Student program. 

If you are alien and have not 
reported your address, the Im- 
migration and Naturalization 
Service strongly urges that you 
do so at once. 

Compliance with alien ad- 


Pizza 
Salad Platters 


Main Street Superette 
155 Main St., Winooski 


Deli, Groceries, Beverages 
Homemade Sandwiches 


Open daily till midnight 
Sunday till 10 p.m. 


FFAARAH’S 
Deli and Restaurant 
Open 9 am-9 pm Mon. thru Sat. — 
Hot & Cold Subs 
(eat in or to go) 


15% discount w/ St. Michael's I.D. 


the Market Place, Winooski 
655-3235 


(a convenient distance from campus) | 


dress reporting is not difficult. 
To report your address, obtain 
an alien address report form 
from a United States Post Of- 
fice in your area. In smaller 
towns, local Post Offices may 
not have the necessary forms, 
however, aliens residing in such 
areas can easily obtain the 


forms by contacting their — 
nearest Immigration and — 


Naturalization Office. © 
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Students 


by John Engels, Jr. 
The revival of Selective Ser- 
vice registration for all men 
born in 1962, held Jan. 5-10 at 


‘post offices throughout the na- 


tion, has evoked varying reac- 
tions from St. Michael's College 
students. Under a draft 
registration plan initiated by 
President Carter in December, 
1979, after the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, all men born in 
1960, 1961 and 1962 have been 
required to report their names 
and addresses to the federal 
government. for a possible 
future military draft. The first 
such registration, held last Ju- 
ly, drew a pool of approximate- 
ly 3.7 million names. 

Many students, in coming to 
grips with the new law, are con- 
sidering the common questions 
surrounding the issues of draft 
registration. 

Some see registration as a 
sign of a rebirth of American 
assertiveness — a resurgence of 
America’s will to take a stand 
and back it with military might. 
Others may see it as a return to 
the somewhat foolhardy tactics 
of the 1950’s Cold War. 

Students of all positions on 
the issue are wondering if a 
draft is imminent — especially 
with the election of a president 
that has declared that 
America’s military establish- 
ment will be second to none. 

One student put this way: 
“How do we know whether or 
not we'll be the pawns of the 
day-to-day world politcal 


- scene?” 


Another student questioned 


‘tha 
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CALL 655-2151 


the government’s assertions _ 
that registration will save much 


16” INCH CHEESE...... 
ADDITIONALITEMS ...... 1.00 
WITH WORKS ..... 10.90 


11:00 a.m. to 12:00 p.m. weekdays 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 a.m. weekends 


valuable time in gearing up 
American forces in event of a 
national emergency. ‘The next 
war will be over in two or three 
minutes anyway, so why are 
they worrying about ‘twelve 
precious days’ for?,”" he said. 

Many men who_ have 
registered are wondering if they 
can support unconditionally the 
position of. the American 
government if a war should oc- 
cur. Many of them are afraid of 
another Vietnam-type. ex- 
perience. 

But this reaction is not 
across-the-board. One student 
said, ‘‘I don’t think our govern- 
ment would start an unjust 
war. I think they've learned 
enough in the past to prevent 
those kinds of mistakes again.” 

Other problems arise when 
considering this aspect of 
registration. Does a citizen 
have the obligation to obey un- 
conditionally the laws of his 
country? This calls to mind the 
era of Prohibition, or more 
recently, the enforcement of 
marijuana laws, where much of 
the population either ignores or 
condones the illegal activity. 
The results has been that the 
law is weakly enforced, at best. 

_In the case of the military, 
the penalties for disobedience 
can be severe. Draft evasion isa 
punishable crime, yet few 
citizens have been extradited 
from their foreign hideouts and 
prosecuted by the federal 
government. Penalties for 
refusing to register are severe 
too — up to two years in jail and 
a $10,000 fine. But whether or 
not this will be strictly enforced 
remains to be seen. 

The need to prosecute 


Mac's 
NEW ITEM! 


* PEPPERONI * ONIONS 
* BACON * PEPPERS 
* SAUSAGE * HAM 
+ HAMBURG —— *. MUSHROOMS 
* ANCHOVIES 
42" INCH CHEESE ..... 3.90 
ADDITIONALITEMS ...... .80 
WITH WORKS ...... 8.00 


5.90 


264 Malletts Bay Ave. 
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link registration with draft, war 





Se \\ { ; registration evaders may be 

precluded by the impending 

U 6 Supreme Court decision on the 

° 23% constitutionality of registra- 

post . tion. As is, the law does not in- 
SS . clude women. 

Some women would “insist 

on our right to be included too,” 

while others consider 


themselves incapable of 
meeting the physical demands 
of combat. 

It appears that public reac- 
tion to registration will force 
American society to reassess 
its efforts toward equalizing 
the two sexes. Registration, in 
terms of being a feminist issue, 
can possibly become a more 
debated and more heated issue 
than the now faltering move- 
ment to ratify the ERA. 


Gutman applies ‘‘Band-Aids”’ 


to ailing Alliot heating system 


cont. from page 1 

tion that gauges the amount of 
heating or cooling needed for a 
building. The higher the degree- 
day unit, the more heat needed 
to maintain a _ building’s 
temperature. 


Severe cold produced pro- 
blems for many area businesses 
including the Burlington Elec- 
tric Company, which lost the 
use of a generator through 
overloading. The college ‘‘fared 
very well” with problems that 
arose during the vacation, Gut- 
man said, and Superintendent 
of Buildings and Grounds Jerry 
Knickerbocker agreed. _ 


and 


SUBS 


6TH ANNIVERSARY 


MAC’S PIZZA 


Winooski, Vt. 


Maintenence and security 
workers remained on campus 
throughout the closing to check 
on the buildings and make 
repairs. Knickerbocker said the 
only major incident involved 
the ‘‘perfectly normal’ release 
of a relief valve in the basement 
of Alliot. 

Gutman said the valve releas- 
ed about 10,000 gallons of 
water, flooding part of the base- 
ment. The incident did not 
significantly affect the water 
bill, he said. 

Gutman also said that steam 
traps in Sullivan Hall had 
frozen because the thermostats 
in the building were accidently 
turned off. Repair of the traps 





Homemade 
CHILI 


caused “‘a lot of heat and noise” 
when classes resumed, an in- 
convenience for faculty and 
students, he said. 

“Right now we’ve got Band- 
Aids on it,’ Gutman said of the 
building’s heating system. He 
expects to ‘‘overhaul the 
system completely in the sum- 
mer.” 

Anthony ‘Vern’ Cross, 
energy coordinator for the 
school, said that diesel heating 
fuel in a fuel tank at the Sutton 
Fire House ‘‘congealed” during 
the shut-down because of low 
temperatures. The congealed 
fuel, which was siphoned from 
the tank, did not hamper fire 
operations at all, Cross said. 
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Concern about student drinking, 


leads to SMART, Rathskeller 


by Eileen Moran 

During the past few years, 
there has been a rising concern 
on the St. Michael’s College 
campus about the effects and 
possible dangers of alcohol. 
There is now more interest in 
the welfare of students who 
may have drinking problems. 

Of those St. Michael’s 
students who were asked what 
they would do if they felt a 
friend or roommate had a drink- 
ing problem, several said they 
would talk with a’ member of 
the Campus Ministry. ‘‘I would 
be more comfortable talking to 
a priest; I feel I don’t know 
enough about SMART (St. 
Michael’s Alcohol Resource 
Team) to go and speak with so- 
meone there,”’ one student said. 

SMART was formed in 1979 
with the help of several 
members of the administration 
and a grant from the Vermont 
State Division of Alcohol and 


Drug Abuse. ‘‘We had become . 


concerned about the increasing 
alcohol-related accidents at St. 
Michael’s. Our main objective 
is to educate people about 
responsible drinking,” said co- 
coordinator Lois Lynch. 

Before SMART, the ad- 
ministration had conducted 
Alcohol Awareness weeks-in an 
attempt to familiarize students 
with the dangers of alcohol. 
“Unfortunately, after that 
week was over, most of what 
the students learned was 
forgotten. We wanted an 
alcohol education program that 
would last throughout the 
year,” Lynch said. 

SMART is composed of 12 
students who serve as peer 
alcohol counselors on campus. 
Lynch said that direct requests 
for help have been few, but add- 
ed, ‘“‘We didn’t expect a lot of 
students to show up asking for 


help. Mostly what we’ve done is 
informally provided informa- 
tion about alcohol to students.” 

Alumni Hall resident assis- 
tant Larry Johnson is one of 
SMART’s peer alcohol 
counselors. To become a 
counselor, he was required to go 
through a two month training 
program during which he was 
given literature, went to lec- 
tures and taught basic counsel- 
ing techniques. ‘‘We are not 
educated to point out an 
alcoholic, and we are not a pro- 
hibition group,”’ he said. ‘“‘We 
are trained to give information 
and advice about the dangers of 


Johnson said the response to 
SMART has been low because 
of lack of exposure. SMART 
has plans to gain recognition by 
using the media. “A poster is 
going to be put out, along with 
several ‘Public Service An- 
nouncements on WWPV and 
other local radio stations,” 
Johnson said. 

The drinking on campus has 
changed this year because of 
the Rathskeller and the curtail- 
ment of kegs in the dorms, 
Johnson said. ‘‘When students 
get a keg, they feel it has to be 
finished, which leads to a 
greater degree of intoxication.”’ 

Being a _ peer alcohol 
counselor has helped Johnson 
in dealing with the freshmen on 
his floor. “I feel that freshmen 
drink to help find their ‘niche’. 
Upperclassmen have nothing to 
prove by their drinking; they 
are already established at 
SMC.” Johnson added that it 


seems now that more freshmen — 


are refusing to drink. 

Robert Wuesthoff is one of 
those freshmen who doesn’t 
drink. When he’s downtown, or 
at the Rathskeller, he’ll drink 
soda. ‘‘I never acquired a taste 
for alcohol, and, from what I’ve 


Saga Food Service Menu 


Janury 29, 1981 to February 4, 1981 
MENU SUBJECT TO CHANGE 


Friday Lunch 
Dinner 
Saturday Brunch 
Dinner 
Sunday Brunch 
Dinner 
Monday Lunch 
Dinner 
Tuesday Lunch 
Dinner 
Wednesday Lunch 
Dinner 


Fishwick w/slaw 

Chili Fritos 

Hot beef sandwich on french 
bread 

Baked fish w/tartar sauce 


Chef’s choice 
Cold sandwich 
Grilled Ruben 
Beef stew 


Chef’s choice 
Sandwich 
Roast turkey w/dressing & 


gravy 
Baked meatloaf 


Cheese dog/or plain - topping 
bar 

Turkey Ala King 

Roast pork cutlet - Vegetable 


gravy 

Patty melt 

Cold cut hoagie sandwich 
potato chips 


Scalloped ham & potatoes 
Savory baked chicken/cream 


gravy 
Batter fried fish 
Grilled cheese & grilled 
ham & cheese sandwich 
Spanish rice 
Italian Buffet 
Antipasto salad 





seen, I don’t care for the 
effect.”’ 

Wuesthoff says that his 
friends will kid around and say, 
“We are going to get you 
drunk,” but it doesn’t bother 
anyone that he doesn’t drink. 
“They don’t put any pressure 
on me. They accept the fact 
that I don’t want’to drink.”’ 

Wuesthoff goes to the 
Rathskellerto socialize after stu- 
dying, like many | other. 
students. The students like the 
“mellow” atmosphere of the 
Rathskeller, but most of them 
agree that it is not a place to go 
for the whole evening, or on the 
weekend, unless it is for Happy 
Hour. “‘The Rathskeller is a 
nice place to relax after a night 
of studying, but if I want to 


party I go downtown,” one 
sophomore said. 
An employee of the 


Rathskeller, Alice Liptrot said 
that Wednesday and Thursday 
are the busiest nights at the 
Rathskeller. “‘Weekends are 
usually dead. Most people will 
come here for Happy Hour and 
then go downtown.’’ She said 
that the best thing the 
Rathskeller has going for it is 
that it is accessible on 
weeknights. “I think that the 
Rathskeller is the second choice 
most of the time.” Another 
employee of the Ratnskeilar, 
Doreen O’Kane, said that atten- 
dance at the Rathskeller has 
picked up a little since it has 
gotten colder. ‘‘Most of the peo- 
ple who come to the ‘Rat’ are 
freshmen and sophomores who 
don’t have cars,” 

_ The Rathskeller has had little 


Samara eyes 


Cont. from page 1 

over the mud puddle,’’ 
answered Molly Dwyer, presi- 
dent of the Student Associa- 
tion. 

Mike Samara, student life 
director, spoke about recrea- 
tional drinking. “‘Every year at 
this time through February 
there is a lot of recreational 
drinking that, goes beyond the 
responsible use of alcohol.” 
Samara said that he was not 
trying to be “preachy,” but 
that he was speaking out of con- 
cern for students. 

Approximately 90-95 percent 
of the diciplinary problems 
Samara deals with are in some 
way related to alcohol, he said. 

Two members of the St. 


‘ Michael’s Alcohol » Resource 


Team (SMART) addressed the 


problem with damage or 
unruliness. As Liptrot put it, 
“Nothing has happened that 
the employees couldn’t 
handle.’”’ The biggest problem 
has been with people walking 
out with mugs and pitchers. 
Now the Rathskeller checks 


coats and bags when students 





leave. 

The Happy Hours, when the 
Rathskeller usually has enter- 
tainment, and the nights bands 
play are the most popular times 
for the students to go to the 
Rathskeller. On those nights 


you will usually find a long line 


55 


of people waiting to get in. ah he 
‘ Re: gal 


‘recreational drinking’ 


General Assembly about a St. 
Patrick’s Day party that would 
stress fun without emphasis on 
drinking. 

Johnson also spoke about a 
poster being designed with the 
slogan, ‘When you're king of 
the party, don’t be King of the 
Road.”’ ‘“‘Our main goal” said 
Johnson,”’ is to drive home the 
responsible drinking attitude.” 

“We are here to help those 
who feel they have a problem 
and to help alleviate peer 
pressure, not to scout the 
grounds,” siad Giordano. ‘It’s 
not only necessary to stop and 
think about your drinking, but 
to think if you’re pressuring 
others,’’ he added. 

In other business, Gutman 
and Butchko discussed the 
possiblity of an energy conser- 


vation program on campus. 
Steve Candon, senior class 


president, asked if it would be 


possible to fix the heat so 
students could regulate it, in- 
stead of having to open their 
windows. Gutman noted Can- 
don’s “‘valid point”’ but said the 
heating systems are old and 
there is very little that can be 
done with them. 


A series of energy audits now - 


in progress should show how | 
economical it would be to 
revamp them, he said. 

Bob Brown commented that 
many students who are having 
trouble with their heat 
in the 80’s do not know who to 
talk to. 

Gutman answered that i 
students call maintenance and 


Cont. on page 10 = 


Positions Available 


Executive Editor and Business Manager 


of The Defender 


SMC students with backgrounds in journalism are invited to apply for the 
position of executive editor. 


Students with business backgrounds are ur 


business manager. 


ged to apply for the position of 


Both positions include a stipend and the opportunity to gain practical 


experience on the job. 


For more information and/or application forms, 
Defender newsroom, Alliot 210, Ext. 2421; or R.A. 


2305. 


contact George Cordes, 
Raquier, SAC 214, Ext. 


Application deadline is Feb. 15, 1981. Starting date is April 1, 1981. 
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by Andrea Cremins 

There has been a growing 
controversy in recent months 
about the civil war in El 
Salvador, and the United 
States’ position toward that 
country under President 
Ronald Reagan’s administra- 
tion. 

“Newsweek’’ magazine 
reported that Reagan's transi- 
tion team has drafted a list of 
social reformers to be removed 
from American embassies. One 
of the possible targets may be 
the U.S. Ambassador to El 
Salvador, Robert E. White. 


White, human rights ad- 
vocate, has been chosen as the 
1981 commencement speaker at 
the St. Michael’s graduation ex- 
-ercises on May 17. White had 
been graduated from St. 
Michael’s College in 1952 and 
has been in the diplomatic ser- 
vice for more than 25 years. 
During this time, he has served 
in six different Latin American 
countries, including Nicaragua 
and Paraguay. 

Because of his stand on 
human rights, White has receiv- 
ed both criticism and praise 
from U.S. and foreign officials. 
Two of White’s daughters, Kel- 
ly and Mary Lou, are students 
at St. Michael’s and have of- 


fered their opinions about the ~ 


job. 


Kelly White said that she 


takes ‘‘tremendous pride” in 


_ seeing her father both criticized 
- and praised. If he was not 


criticized, she said, he would 


embassy. 

Because of Carter’s executive 
order, Kelly and Mary Lou have 
not been able to visit their 
parents in El Salvador. ‘‘It’s a 
scary, new situation that we’ve 
gotten used to,’’ Mary Lou said, 
describing their family lifestyle. 
It can be extremely difficult at 
holidays, Kelly said, but added 
that she and Mary Lou have 
benefitted from being at the 
same school. 

Kelly and Mary Lou were 


Students discuss father’s politi 


the protesters in the 
background, but she was not 
alarmed because she knew he 
was secure. 


“‘Now,’’ she said, ‘‘my 
parents call whenever 
something (major) happens.”’ 
This communication with her 
parents has helped ‘‘strengthen 
our unity,’’ she said. 


Both women have tried to re- 


titude of the ambassador's 
daughters, Kelly and Mary Lou 
worry about the welfare of their 
parents. During final exams 
last semester, both students ex- 
perienced periods of stress. 


Mary Lou recalled the time she 
saw her parents on television, 
after the brutal slaying of four 
American missionaries. ‘‘I call- 
ed Kelly on the telephone just 
to cry,” she said. 
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cal future 


tries, in those times, the family 
quickly adopted the traditions 
of the Latin culture. 


Mary Lou jokingly described 
herself and her brothers and 
sisters as “‘little savages,’’ Kel- 
ly added, ‘‘We were just like 
any other little kids.” 


The two sisters can joke 
about these situations, but they 
have seriously evaluated some 
of the disadvantages of living 
as an embassy family. 


One of the major problems 
shared by Kelly and Mary Lou 
has been the transient 
character of many personal 
relationships. They have stayed 
in contact with some friends, 
but Kelly said that most friend- 
ships ‘‘fizzle out’’ after a year of 
writing. 


Another drawback has been 
the remote contact they have 
had with the rest of their 
relatives. ‘‘We have always 
been called ‘the cousins in Latin 
America,’’ Mary Lou said. ‘“‘We 
don’t have any real roots,’’ Kel- 
ly added. 


This did not seem to bother 
the two sisters too much 
though. As Mary Lou conclud- 
ed, ‘Our home is where our 
family is.”’ 





The Burlington Area Draft 
Counselors group estimated 
that nearly 50 percent of the ap- 
proximately 400 eligible 
18-year-olds in Burlington com- 
plied with the registration law 


. not be doing his job. She ex- in January. 


% Cs plained that her father’s work 
___ reflects his beliefs and vice ver- 








she said. 


sa. 

“I know he’s doing right,’ 
“But, even if x 
wasn’t, at least he believes in it. 
So does my mother.”’ 


Maryanne White, the am- 
bassador’s wife, was evacuated 
from E] Salvador last May after 
former’President Jimmy Carter 


_ ordered all embassy dependents 
' removed from El Salvador. 


Mrs. White returned to El 
Salvador in July, independent 
from her husband, as one of the 
vice consuls in the American 


Ambassador Robert E. White and his daughters Mary Lou (top) and Kelly (bottom). 


united with their parents, two 


brothers and younger sister 
during the Christmas holidays 
in Florida. 

While on vacation, the White 
family discussed some of the 
misunderstandings about the 
political turmoil in El Salvador. 
The ambassador assured them 
of his safety. 


Last summer, White had 
been held captive in his San 
Salvador home. Mary Lou said 
that her father had called her 
family and that she could hear 


OPTOMETRISTS 


R.A. CLARK O.D. | 
WILHELM JAREMCZUK O.D. 


Eye Examinations 
Prescription Glasses 
Contact Lenses 


By Appointment 
862-3223 


os 


The Only 


11 No. Willard St. 
Corner of Pearl 


te, 
Gs 


BEVERAGE WAREHOUSE 
AND STATE LIQUOR AGENCY 


is in 


WINOOSKI 


Yn, 


Where You Save By the Case oe 





main calm about the dangerous 
situation their parents are in. 
“There’s risk involved in every 
job,” Kelly said and she added 
that she had total faith in her 
father’s competence. 


Kelly described her father as 
“somebody who deals with 
troublesome situations in- 
credibly well. He’s dodged 
quite a few bullets in his time.” 


Despite the composed at- 


In addition, the two women 
agreed that the daily question- 
ing of concerned people is often 
“trying” and is a constant 
reminder of the volatile situa- 
tion in El] Salvador. But, they 
quickly added that they would 
be even more upset if no one 
was concerned. 


At times, it seems as though 
this situation will never end for 
the Whites. Yet, there was a 
time when Ambassador White 
was not involved in such 
political turmoil. In most coun- 


TRAVEL...EARN MONEY 
.EARN A FREE TRIP... 


° Bermudae 


Daytona Beach 


Be a Campus Representative for 


New England’s largest and highest 
Commission Paying Agency. 
Interested students, write 
ADVENTURES IN TRAVEL 
1200 Post Road East 
Westport, CT 06880 
or call (203) 227-8764 
collect person-to-person to 
Stuart Chason or Jeff Robinson 
9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 





D thewelias Club 


FRIDAY HAPPY HOUR 


Drafts 
Pitchers 


25¢ 
$1.00 


8-10 


8:30 Space Invaders playoffs 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT 


Featuring: 


46 Maple 


Bob Cook & Mike Cassella 
Thursday Night 


Featuring: 


John Stone 
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White an example 


Basic human rights are something that many Americans tend to 
take for granted. And that issue is being raised again with the 
reports of alleged physical and mental tortues suffered by our 
former hostages in Iran. 

However, human rights are not of concern only in Iran and those 
52 ex-hostages were not the only Americans to have been held cap- 
tive in recent months. The U.S. Ambassador to E] Salvador, 
Robert E. White, was held captive in that Latin American country 
for several weeks last summer. White’s advocacy of a strong 
human rights policy should be of particular interest to members of 
the St. Michael’s College community, not only because of the 
uncertainty over what place human rights will take in the Reagan 
Administration’s foreign policy, but because the ambassador has 
been chosen to speak at this year’s commencement exercises. 

There is much to be learned from White's experiences in El 
Salvador, especially when the political upheavels occurring there 
and throughout the world. Prominant issues facing the 
Salvadorans are very similar to those confronting Chileans, 
Nicaraguans and even Afghanis: the loss of fundamental human 
rights such as the freedom of expression and protection from police 
oppression. 

It is indeed unfortunate that, at this critical juncture in 
U.S.-Latin American relations, President Reagan’s advisers ap- 
parently favor removing White from his post at the Salvadoran 
embassy. It is in troubled times like these when an official of 
White’s competence and moral integrity is needed the most. ae 


Energy future 


“When news of Ronald Reagan’s order to decontrol oil reached 
St. Michael’s College this week, some of us began to think twice 
about those weekend trips to Montreal and Boston. 

It is not yet known what this will mean in terms of gas and oil 
price increases, but undoubtedly enough to take a bite out of those 
part-time work paychecks. The government expects an increase of 
three to five cents per gallon over the next few months while con- 
sumer groups fear prices will rise as much as 17 to 20 cents. 

Reagan’s order draws to an abrupt close the gradual decontrol 
program instituted by the Carter administration 20 months ago. 
Under the Carter plan, 85 percent of the oil industry has already 
been deregulated, and the remaining 15 percent would have been 
so by October. The Reagan administration expects oil companies 
to generate an extra $7 billion in tax revenues as a result of 
Wednesday’s action. 

By allowing oil prices to rise without government interference, 
we are allowing the oil companies to price themselves right out of 
the market, thus making renewable (and safe) energy sources that 

much more attractive. We hope that President Reagan will fur- 
ther boost this effort by directing some of the additional $7 billion 
in tax revenues toward low-interest loans for alternative energy 
development. 

But energy initiatives do not stop with the Reagan administra- 
tion. The responsibility for carrying them out lies within each and 
every one of us. Energy is as much an important part of our future 
as our education at St. Michael’s + let’s do what we can to con- 
serve it. 
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JEEZE, IT HOPE SAGA CAN STILL 
AFFORD PEANUT BUTTER / 






Letters 


S.S.E. requests ‘all the facts’ 


To the editor: 

In the last issue of The 
Defender, Mr. Cordes reports 
about the NEASC’s recent ac- 
creditation of St. Michael’s 
College, and states, “Other 
areas the team singled out as 
lacking in ‘highly trained’ in- 
structors are the college’s 
graduate programs.” 

‘The fact is, the accreditation 
team commends the graduate 
theology program as one which 
“‘can claim distinction in terms 
of the level of preparation of the 
instructors.” The report also 
commends the theology pro- 
grams as particularly con- 
tributing to the mission of the 
college within a Christian con- 
text. 

If one is going to report, he 
should report all the facts. 

The Rev. Paul Couture, S.S.E. 

Chairman 
Graduate theology and 
religious education 


Housing problem 


To the editor: 

I would like to take this op- 
portunity to remark on a situa- 
tion and, most important, to 
congratulate an excellent bunch 
of people. First of all, the situa- 
tion I’m speaking about is the 
housing problem that faced 
many of us last semester. 

I arrived in late August for 
my sophomore year to take on 
the new challenge as a resident 
assistant. However, upon ar- 
rival I was unfortunately in- 
formed of the overcrowding 
that would plague the quad 
dorms. 

My first reaction was, “'S--t. 
how could they house 62 people 
on my floor that has the capaci- 
ty for 48 people?” It soon was 
brought to my attention that it 
was due to something called 
“attrition,’’ which really means 
not as many people dropped out 
last year as they expected. 


I thought, well, fine, someone 
screwed up and there was ab- 
solutely nothing we can do ex- 
cept make the best of the situa- 
tion. I soon realized that it 
wasn’t really any one person’s 
fault, it wasn’t the director of 
admissions’ or housing’s fault. 
It was something that was 
overlooked, and we would have 
to deal with it the best we 
could. 

Well, to make a long story 
short, everyone involved did 
deal with the housing problem 
to the best of their ability. In 
particular, Tom Cullen, resident 
directors and_ resident 
assistants did an excellent job. 
But, more important, the peo- 
ple that were directly affected 
by the housing problem did an 
outstanding job. 

They were the people that 
had to deal with the real pro- 
blems of living three and four to 
a room. They were the ones that 
had to adapt to three in a room 
that was constructed for two 


people. They had to deal and 


solve most of the conflicts that 
surfaced because of over- 
crowding. 

Generally, I feel that 
everyone living in triples made 
it through last semester with 


flying colors. So, actually, they 


should be the people we thank 
and congratulate. 

But, specifically, I would like 
to thank and congratulate the 
guys on my floor (Joyce 4) for 
adapting to and living with the 
overcrowding last semester. 
The 4th floor Joyce was hit the 

hardest. That's right, all the 
guys in triples and the lounge 
were the last ones to get moved. 

Well, that really isn’t signifi- 
cant, the exceptional thing is 
that they dealt with the over- 
crowding in a mature way. 
Well, anyway, the housing pro- 
blem is behind us now and 
hopefully will not happen in the 
future. 

In closing, I would like again 


to thank 4th floor Joyce for an 
excellent semester and to con- 


gratulate them on a hell of a 


job. sees 
John Egan 


¢ ye", 1s 
hs 
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‘Reagan crisis’ 


To the editor, 
I feel the public responsibility 


of The Defender leaves 


something to be desired. The 
entire focus of the articles in the 
paper concerning President 
Reagan are all of a negative and 
criticizing sort. 


For example, ‘‘The Reagan 
Crisis”’ is one of these. This arti- 
cle mentions the problems the 
new President has to face along 
with doubts about “‘his poten- 
tial effectiveness.’’ No one can 
say the media doesn’t influence 
people’s opinions. When 
something is published con- 

demning his administration : 
(The Reagan Crisis) before he 
even has a chance to do 
anything, then ‘his potential 
effectiveness’ is weakened. You 
end up being part of the pro- 
blem. 


Maybe if some support was 
shown, some of these problems 
could be solved. In the end, 
their absence would be better 
for all of us. 


I myself do not agree with 
everything Reagan says or ad- 
vocates, but I’m still willing to 
give him a chance. The 
Defender, to my knowledge, has 
never even done that. 
Remember, Reagan is Presi- 
dent of ALL THE PEOPLE, 
whether they voted for him or 
not. Without support, he can do 
nothing to solve the problems 
facing us. 


Do you want to try and solve 
them now, or give up and wait 
four more years when things 
could be much worse and 
harder to solve because — there 
was no support? 

Allen Roberts 
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Of Revion, Ronnie and rabbits 
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Reagan lifts government off back of business 


By Jeff Good 

“The New Beginning” has begun. Racist Strom 
Thurmond is’heading the House Judiciary Committee. 
Watergate criminal Alexander Haig is secretary of 
state. And the Reagans are in the White House. 

Reagan’s goal is to trim government ‘down to a 
reasonable size.’’ To this end, the president has 
ordered government bureaucrats to cut back on equip- 
ment purchases, travel and office redecorations. ‘“‘Save 
the taxpayer’s money,” he said. 

His wife Nancy, however, is exempted from this 
austerity. She is now directing what will surely be a 
lavish refurbishment of the family living quarters in 
St CRS li aaa eh eae 

Student opinion 


Ron, too, is indulging himself a bit. In an attempt to 


“restore chic to Washington,” he threw himself an in- 
augural extravaganza costing $8 million — twice that 
of Carter’s opening ceremonies. 

Our new president did not dawdle for long in the 
throes of his expensive revelry though; he got quickly 
to work on his plan to get government off the backs of 
the people. That’s why his sheepish grin is seldom seen 
at the oval office before 10 a.m.; he apparently reasons 
that the less hours the president works, the less he in- 
terferes in people’s lives. 

He is also working hard to decontrol the 
misunderstood and abused lifeblood of American 
greatness, Big Business. Reagan’s top priority is to 
reduce government “‘not in a destructive way but in a 
way that takes away the hobbles we have put on 
business and industry.” 

What exactly is a ‘“‘hobble?’’ Well, it’s a verb, not a 
noun — but let’s not be too hard on the old movie star’s 
grammar. After all, making movies with a chimpanzee 
co-star isn’t the best thing for polishing your English. 


To hobble, according to the Oxford American Dic- 
tionary, is ‘‘to fasten the legs of (a horse, etc.) so as to 
limit, but not entirely prevent movement.” 

To clarify, it might help to make use of an analogy 
provided us by an activity of Revlon, Inc., one of the 
many businesses eagerly awaiting the Republican 
deregulation plan. Revlon ‘‘hobbles’’ some 2,200 rab- 
bits each year in its cosmetic research and develop- 
ment. 

Actually Revlon tortures 2,200 rabbits yearly. It’s 


called the Draize Test, and in it potential cosmetics are 


‘“Big business doesn’t get 
big by fretting over non- 
tangibles like quality con- 
struction or animal rights.’’ 








poured into the eyes of securely fastened rabbits bred 
specifically for the test. 

If the cosmetic is non-irritating, the rabbit lucks out. 
If it is harmful, the rabbit’s eyes are slowly, agonizing- 
ly, eaten away. No pain relief is supplied at any stage of 
the experiment. 

The Draize Test does not exist solely to inflict ex- 
cruciating pain on the furry creatures; it exists to pre- 
vent dangerous chemicals from going out into the 
marketplace and harming people. It exists for a good 
reason. 

But is it a good test? Isn’t there a more humane way 


to test make-up and shampoo? According to the 
millenium Guild, an organization against cruelty to 
animals led by philanthropist Pegeen Fitzgerald, the 
Draize Test is not only inhumane, but unnecessary. 

The Guild contends that, just as test-tube pregnancy 
tests were developed to replace the lengthy and 
unreliable rabbit test, so is it possible to develop a 
more reliable and less cruel form of cosmetic test. 

Fitzgerald points out that D. H. Smyth, the late 
chairman of the Research Defense Society, which ac- 
tively promotes the use of animals in research, once 
suggested that developing non-animal alternatives to 
the Draize Test could be a simple project. 

Not a sure thing. But a little research goes a long 
way in these days of scientific wonder-making. 

It also costs money. And there’s the catch. 

Why should Revlon allocate funds to the research of 
alternative cosmetic testing when people are buying 
their products — when the same people are waiting 
with baited breath for the appearance of the newest, 
most unique, shampoo? After all, this is America, 
where ‘‘worth’” and “profitability’’ mean the same 
thing. 

Revlon didn’t get big by worrying about bunny rab- 
bits; no more than Detroit got big worrying about long- 
lasting quality. Big Business doesn’t get big by fret- 
ting over non-tangibles like quality construction or 
animal (or for that matter, human) rights. It gets big 
by worrying about profit. 

And that’s what the doctor ordered for our current 
national malaise: a good strong dose of profiteering. No 
wonder Reagan and Company want to get government 
out of business’ way — Big Business needs freedom to 
restore the American Dream. 

One of Revlon’s slogans reads ‘‘Our business is beau- 
ty. And the pursuit of dreams.” Beautiful! — if you’re 
not a rabbit. 


~ 


FRIDAY, Jan. 30 
8:30 p.m. Space Invaders 
tournament playoffs, at the 
Rat. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 31 
5:15 p.m. Women’s basket- 
ball vs. Albany State, home 
6-9 p.m. PSI House Happy 
Hour, Joyce Hall lounges (2nd 
and 4th floors) 
7:30 p.m. Men’s basketball 
vs.-AIC, home 


SUNDAY, Feb. 1 
2 p.m. Men’s basketball vs. 


Springfield College, home 


MONDAY, Feb. 2 
Due date, commencement 
speaker suggestions, student 
activities office. 
3-4 p.m. Resume writing 


workshop, SRC, no appt. - 


necessary. 
6:30 p.m. Social Committee 
meeting, Alliot 104. 

7 p.m. Women’s basketball 
vs. Middlebury College, away 


TUESDAY, Feb. 3 

2:30-3:30 p.m. Resume 
Writing Workshop, SRC, no 
appt. necessary. 

6:30 p.m. S.A. Senate 
meeting, Science 104. 

7:30 p.m. Men’s basketball 
vs. St. Lawrence University, 
home. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 4 


1:15 p.m. UVM Lane Series: 


“QWIK STOP” 
Your favorite beverage, snacks 


and groceries and 
Chevron Gas 


BETWEEN MAIN AND 
NORTH CAMPUS 







Calendar 


The Little Theatre of the Deaf, 
Memorial Auditorium, tickets, 
656-3085. 

4-5:30 p.m. Job Interview 
Skills Workshop, SRC. 

6 p.m. General meeting, the 
law club, Bergeron 

7 p.m. Women’s swimming vs 
Plattsburgh State, home 

7 p.m. UVM Lane Series: The 


Tax Tips 


The following tax tips for 
students were prepared by the 
Internal Revenue Service of 
Burlington. 

1. If you receive a tax pack- 
age in the mail, use the peel off 
label that came with it. If you 
need to make corrections, do it 
right on the label. Use of the 
label speeds processing for a 
faster refund. 

2. Always check to make sure 
you have entered the correct 
Social Security Number on your 
tax return. An incorrect num- 
ber can mean a long wait for 
your refund. If you use your 
peel off label, check your Social 
Security Number on that. 

3. Make sure that the address 
on your return is one to which 
your mail will still be delivered 
when your refund is due. If you 
move, file a change of address 
with the Post Office. Many 
refunds are delayed because 
people move after filing their 
tax returns. 


National Theatre of the Deaf, 
“The Iliad,’’ Memorial 
Auditorium, 656-3085 
THURSDAY, Feb. 5 

Start of ticket sales for 
‘‘Music from Marlboro’’ 
(scheduled for Feb. 26), 
656-3085. 

7:30 p.m. Men’s basketball 
vs. LeMoyne College, home 


a3) 9 Park Street D 


Essex Junction 


<2 ES 


There are pizzas . . . and 
there are pizzas. There are 
and there are 


grinders... 
grinders. There are differ- 


ences . . . right? And the 
delicious difference is found 
cat Falletti’s in Essex Junc- 
tion. 

Falletti’s offers more than 
twenty giant grinder selec- 
tions and pizzas come in 

.10", 14", 17", and 18” x 
24” party platter sizes in a 
variety of combinations. For 
the light snacker, there’s the 
famous Falletti’s slice — a 
tangy sauce that you won't 
soon forget. Pasta, salads, 
meat platters, side orders, 
and desserts round out a 
tempting bill of fare. 








BEST PICTURE 
i THE YEAR! 


WINNER OF 


@A.M.P.A.S. 


thet $f tay 


PROOUCTION 


Marlon Brando 


A Pana Jame aan Fictard Gastlana Rober Qual 
Merling Hayden John Marly. Richard Conte Dine Keaton 


O6Y OIRECTE SCREE 


leh fan fd ap Maa. ans fi ad 
Ht nh ba a icc Pre ON 


SOUNOTRACK ALOUM AVAILABLE ON PARAMOUNT RECOROS 


STARRING 


M.A.C. 7:00 
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83./-M 


2/2 Free Flight / BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 
Album Trax /FLEETWOOD MAC LIVE — ALBUM 1 
2/3 Classic Trax / ROUGH MIX by Pete Townsend 
and Ronnie Lane 
Album Trax / FLEETWOOD MAC LIVE — ALBUM 2 
2/4 Free Flight / THE KINKS 
Album Trax / TRUST by Elvis Costello 
2/5 Classic Trax / LIVE YARDBIRDS WITH JIMMY PAGE 
Album Trax / BARBEQUE KING By Jorma Kaukonen 
Vital Parts 
2/6 Free Flight / THE WHO 





FREE FLIGHTS OR CLASSIC TRAX MONDAY 
— FRIDAY AT 8 p.m. 
ALBUM TRAX MONDAY — FRIDAY AT 10 pm. 


ROCCE CERRO TTR TEOHOSTOCOCCOOEHOEORORSER SCOTT TP SERSCCORDOLCODEEHSOD SCOOT ODT COTS ROO RORCER ACHR ESOS ESCO DESEO HTHCHHH NSC H SSSR ARGO C LOSERS CO SESE HES ORORReesaRoeeeceeesonoeas 


MELLOW TONES MON. — FRI. 7 to 10 AM MELLOW ROCK | 
DIVERSIONS MON. — FRI. 10 am to2 pm JAZZ/BLUES/FUSION 
OFF THE SHELF MON. — FRI. 2 pmto6 pm VINTAGE ROCK & ROLL 
THE ROCK BLOCK MON. — FRI. 7 pmto2am NEW RELEASES 

} FREE FLIGHTS 
The NEWS BLIMP lands exclusively CLASSIC TRAX 
at PV-FM as the Time Gate coordinates ALBUM TRAX 
these multiplex solenoids: | 
8:30 am, 2:30 pm, 5:30 pm, 9:30 am, and 12:30 am. MON.-FRI. 


bbb h bbb ttt lili iii iiiitiliiiiiii iii 


If you think of 2 songs that segue well together (FLOW NATURALLY INTO EACH 
OTHER) then write them down on something and send them with your NAME, ADDRESS, 
and TELEPHONE. NUMBER to: WWPV - FM Box 305 SMC WINOOSKI VT. 05404 

IF WE USE YOUR SEGUE ON THE AIR, YOU WILL WIN A PV T-SHIRT 


DON'T FORGET THE PV EARWITNESS NEWSCAST AT 6 PM MONDAY TO FRIDAY 
BY LISTENING FOR MINI-CONCERT RFQUESTS AND INTERVIEWS WITH 
LOCAL BANDS AND ALWAYS SOME SURPRISES! 








Cheating problem... 


by Joanne Sheehan 
“All you need is a multiple choice test and a large class, 
and it’s all over.” 
—Senior Mark Kendall 

Cheating on college campuses across the nation has 
become a problem of increasing proportion. 

In U.S. News and World Report, (Sept. 19, 1977), 
Marvin Stone wrote, ‘‘The U.S. Military Academy, an 
institution with a reputation for producing capable 
military leaders, has softened its rule of mandatory ex- 
pulsion for the guilty andinstalled a course in ethics.’ 
Stone added that many colleges and universitiés, such 
as the University of Florida, Johns Hopkins, Stanford, 
and the University of Virginia, have been forced to 
revamp their honor codes. 

Often faculty and administrators are either unaware 
of, or unwilling to talk about, the problem of cheating. 
Another article in U.S. News and World Report, (June 
14, 1976), cited a 1965 survey of 99 colleges which con- 
cluded that ‘‘a lot more cheating goes on than campus 
administrators seem to know about or admit.” 

Sociology Professor Vincent Bolduc said many facul- 
ty members “‘are sticking their heads in the sand.” He 
said some faculty members are too lenient, and that 
this “raises questions about the validity of the grades 
they are giving.” 


Ronald Provost, vice president for academic affairs, 
said he is aware that cheating occurs at St. Michael’s 
College, but that he does not think it has reached major 


proportions. 

Business Professor Richard Kuklis said he ‘‘used to 
do a lot of reading during exams, but not any more.” 
He said he tries to put enough space between students 
during exams to make it impossible to see a neighbor’s 


paper. 

Kuklis was confronted with the problem during the 
fall semester of 1979. A student (or students) crawled 
through the air space in Sullivan Hall, broke into his of- 
fice, and stole a marketing final exam, which was to be 
administered the next day, he said. He did not have 
ample time to make up another objective exam, so he 
-was forced to change to an essay format, which upset 


the rest of the students in the class. Kuklis said that, 
overall, the performance on the substitute exam was 


“pretty consistent.” The students involved in stealing 


_ the exam were never caught, he added. 


_ According to Bolduc, ‘‘at least half’’ of his senior 
seminar class was involved in a cheating incident in the 
fall semester of 1978. 


Bolduc explained that the students were supposed to 
talk to people from all over the state about solar power. 

“There were about 35 students in the class, and each 
one had to make 10 phone calls,” he said. The students 
were aware that the results of the survey would go to 
Montpelier, where some decisions would be made con- 
cerning the issue, based in part on the data they had 
provided, he said. 
_ Bolduc explained that to call their bluffs, he wrote 
each class member a letter of thanks for his help in the 
project, which would affect the whole state. He also 
mentioned that he would be calling sources randomly 
to check their validity, as is standard in surveys of this 
type. 
In a second letter, Bolduc told students that if they 
admitted to cheating, they would receive the grades 
they otherwise deserved. No students failed the course, 
and no formal punishment was administered, Bolduc 
said. 

Bolduc said that some students called home for ad- 
vice on what to do. ‘‘One parent reportedly said, ‘Don’t 
say anything, he’ll never catch you,” he recalls. 


Kuklis assigns group projects to his students 
regularly, and realizes that ‘‘there’s always the pro- 
blem of cheating,” but he said that the learning 
possibilities compensate for the potential cheating pro- 
blems which may occur. 

But some students quite rightfully think group pro- 
jects create very uncomfortable situations. Senior 
English concentrator Julia Mooney said, “Often one 
student pulls more than his fair share, but everyone 
gets the same grade.” She said, ‘“Too many people play 
on that advantage.” 


The June U.S. News and World Report article said 

that ‘many educators see growing moral laxity in 
America as the basic cause of both the simple and 
sophisticated cheating now going on in colleges.” 
* Political science Professor David Baker thinks 
cheating is ‘‘more a problem of pressure than laziness.” 
He said students must be more cautious about lending 
others their material. Baker added that “lending 
others a rough draft of a paper is tantamount to 
cheating.” 
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. . .NO easy answers 


In his American national government class, Baker 
received ‘‘basically identical’ papers from two junior 
students, he said. He learned that one student had 
allowed the other to borrow his notebook, leaving a 
rough draft of his paper inside. 

“The other student claimed to have read the paper 
and put it back in his friend’s notebook,’’ Baker said. 
“He insists he did not copy the paper.” Baker sug- 


gested to Provost that the student who allegedly 
cheated be withdrawn from the course with a recorded 
‘grade of ‘‘F,”’ and Provost agreed. ie 
One belief common among students is that faculty 
members allow extensions for papers too frequently. 





Pamela Manrell, a senior history concentrator, said it 
bothers her ‘‘when a professor tells a class there are no 
extensions on papers and then half of the class doesn’t 
turn them in on time.” 


Provost is against extensions of due dates for papers, 
except under extenuating circumstances, such as a 
death in the family, or a student’s illness. Provost said, 
“Students accepted to the college can handle five 
course.’”’ He said extensions are unfair to other 
students, who also have several commitments, but 
manage to make deadlines for papers and projects. 

Junior business concentrator Michelle Poisson said 
the cheating she has seen was caused ‘“‘more by pure 
laziness’’ than by the pressures of competition for high 
grades or good jobs after graduation. 


Bolduc conducted a survey of students at the college 
in 1974 to learn more about the severity of the cheating 
problem on campus. He said that there did not appear 
to be a relationship between cheating and parental or 


The seminar class was using the computer to execute 
an industry-simulation game, she said. 

Dunlop said, ‘‘When Mr. Wadsworth was out of the 
room, kids started flipping the pages of their books and 
notebooks like mad.’’ She said, ‘John Carvellas tried 
to keep an eye on our class, but since he was giving an 
exam also, he could only walk back and forth between 
the two classrooms.”’ 

In the June U.S. News and World Report article, 
James O. Cansler, associate dean of student affairs at 
the University of North Carolina, was quotedias say-. 


»’ ing, ‘‘Many people who’seek higher eduéation’ do not 


want to acquire learning in the classical sense.’ 
Cansler said that, instead, ‘‘they are here merely for 
‘credentialing,’ for gaining the right to pass into 4 par- 
ticular job or postgraduate activity.” 

Mooney echoed this concern, saying, ‘‘St. Michael’s 
is becoming more achievement oriented.”’ She added 
that ‘‘there is a lot more oncern than before with grade 
point averages.” 


Too often though, the students cheating are not only 
“hurting themselves” as the old saying goes, but 
sabotaging the efforts of other students who have done 
their work. Bolduc’s seminar class is an excellent ex- 
ample of this. Half of the class destroyed the honest ef- 
forts of the other half. In Kuklis’ case, the entire 
marketing class was thrown off by the last-minute 
change in test format. 

And there is considerable peer pressure to allow the 
cheaters to cheat. Mooney said, “If people want to 
cheat by copying from. your exam or paper, and you 
refuse to allow it, you’re the bad guy.”’ 

Provost said that students must come forward and 
tell their professors that a cheating problem exists in a 
class if they expect the problem to be rectified. 

But Mark Kendall, a history concentrator, said, ‘If 
you squeal and someone finds out about it, word gets 
around fast.” He added that ‘‘you stand to make a lot 
of enemies’ by complaining to a teacher about 
cheating. 

Kendall cited courses such as contemporary biology 
and environmental chemistry, as ones in which 
cheating is too easy to get away with because of their 
objective test formats. He said that teachers don’t 
make a concentrated effort to watch students during 
the exams. ‘‘They’re in class, sure, but they usually 
read during test,” he said. 

Professors who give the same exams to students 
every year create situations in which students are vir- 
tually invited to cheat. Invariably someone gets hold of 
a copy and passes it around. Except for a few who 
honestly study, the class knows all of the questions 
and answers beforehand and taking the test becomes a 
waste of time for them. 

Mooney pointed out another problem with exams. 
‘“‘What about the same exams given to more than one 
section of a class?”’ she asked. She said, ‘“‘I understand 
that professors want to give fair exams to both sec- 
tions, but you have to think about the earlier sections, 
the kids who have to take the exam first.” 

Dunlop said, ‘‘Professors using the same exams 
grade on a curve, so you're only cutting your own 
throat by giving other people the test answers.” 

Bolduc sees the problem as a result of what he calls 


WABBARABAIEABAATRAAAEBERSEEAEEAABARAAAAARARAREAAAABAAOeE 


“‘Too often, the students cheating are not 


only hurting themselves, but sabotaging 


the efforts of other students who have 


done their work.”’ 


job pressure. 

According to several students who wish to remain 
anonymous, the business department is one in which 
many cheating incidents have occurred. Senior 
business concentrator Jill Dunlop said, “‘It is common 
practice for business students to tape sheets of paper 
with mathematical formulas on the backs of their 
calculators to use during exams.” 

Dunlop reported an incident which occurred during a 
November senior business seminar exam. She said the 
five short essay questions were given five days before 
the exam, and that the answers could be found in the 
textbook. Dunlop said, ‘All you had to do was open the 
book, memorize the answers, and go in and write them 
again for the test.” 

She explained that during the exam (conducted in 
Jemery Hall), Professor Todd Wadsworth had to leave 
the room to correct a mistake in an entry which was 
punched into the computer, located on the second floor. 


“overall societal dishonesty.” “In society today, 
honesty is not rewarded or taught,” he said. 

“There is more of an emphasis on degrees and grades 
than on the knowledge that goes with them,”: Bolduc 
said. “But what good is a degree without the 
knowledge that should be attached to it?” he asked. 

Bolduc said, “The pleasure of doing something weil, 
and knowing you've done it well, must again be made. 
an integral part of our society.” He said that morality + 
must be restored in the society as its basic building , 
block. The lack of morality today is exemplified by the | 
father who advises his son to remain quiet, rather than 
to admit to Bolduc that he was involved in the ,/; 

Students have, for now at least, a simpler solution te,; 
the problem. As Mooney said, ‘‘Maybe if kids spent a8 7, . 
much time on their studying as they did thinking of) / 
how to cheat, they could get the grades they want +y 
and do it honestly.” ny 
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__ Sports 


Ross wrap-up 


by Mark Kendall 

All interested in participating 
in two-on-two basketball or 
bowling should sign up with 
their house athletic director or 
at the Ross Sport Center today. 
Play begins in each activity on 
Monday. 

The first of three weekly 
cross-country ski races will be 
held Wednesday at 4:00. The 
race will begin at the Ross 
Sport Center, and all are invited 
to participate. The course will 
cover two miles. 

In women’s poly-hockey ac- 
tivity, Sue Chambers, Lynn 
Taplin, Mary-Kay Schiller and 


Janet Scanlon all tallied goals as 


Lambda rolled over Omicron by 
a score of 8-0. In men’s poly- 
hockey, Puck-Her surged in the 
final moments to a 3-1 win over 
the Poly-Hockey Team. 
Chubby-Checkers picked up a 
pair of wins, defeating OCI 4-0, 
then crushing the Poly-Hockey 
Team, 4-1. In other games, the 
Canaligators blanked Puck- 
Her, 4-0; Zeta downed Omega, 
5-2; and GE I had an easy time 
with Senior XI, winning 10-2. 

In men’s ‘A’ league basket- 
ball, Fran MacDonnell and Curt 
Colby paced MAD to a 60-50 
win over Smilin’ Joe, teaming 
up for 38 points. Tino West led 
the Joes with 24 points. 

In men’s ‘B’ hoop, Drew Hof- 
fner and Steve Knapp helped 
the Tennis Team crush MDF, 
as the duo teamed up for 54 
points en route to a 63-27 win. 


The going then got rough for 
the Tennis Team, as they were 
buried by the Rough Riders, 
66-39. Steve Keough led the 
Riders with 23 points. In other 
action, Sigma I stopped the 
Omega-Red Shadow five, 54-32; 
TIS edged Running Bare, 
43-40; Staff II downed MDF, 
38-30; GE I bombed Sigma II, 
52-34; The Team tipped the 
Flatlanders, 48-46; and Omega- 
Red Shadow beat Senior XI, 
47-34. MAD picked up a pair of 
wins last week, as Fred Caruso 
dumped in 16 points to pace the 
victors to a 52-50 win over 
Sigma II, followed by a 52-46 
win over the Winooskites. Pat 
Ryan poured in 18 points for 
the MAD five in the win over 
the Winooskites. 

In women’s basketball, Kappa 
had no problem with Omicron, 
as Catherine Gleason scored a 
season-high 24 points to lead 
Kappa to a 50-20 win. 

Sophomores Joe Flannery 
and Theresa Sheehan have been 
named the 1980 November- 
December athletes of the month 
by the intramural athletic 
board. Congratulations to both 
of these fine athletes. 

The intramural racquetball 
challenge board is currently set 
and matches may be played at 
any time. Additional informa- 
tion for the arrangement of 
matches can be obtained from 
Zaf Bludevich at the Ross 
Sport Center. Challenges may 


be made up to the next two | 


places in the ladder. 


SMC skier Walter Chapin rounds a gate during last Saturday’s multi-college meet at Burke Mountain. 


The racers placed fourth in the alpine events and fifth overall. (David Walsh photo) 


New calendar alters year 


leave a message for energy 
coordinator, Vern Cross, that 
Cross will try to do something 
about their problems. 

Sue Gallagher, student life 
chairwoman, issued a report in 
response to the changing of the 
school’s calendar. The extra 
week off in May not only gives 
students a jump on summer 
jobs, but it gives maintenance 
the time needed to clean and 
repair the dorms and grounds 
before the summer programs 
begin, she said. 

The extra week during 
Christmas. break would also 


displace ISP students for a 
longer time, Gallagher 
reported. She said that the heat 
and water must be kept on at 
minimum temperature during 
winter break, whereas both can 
be shut off in May. 

The Parent’s weekend dance, 
to be held in North Campus 
gymnasium, will have a cash 
bar instead of B.Y.O.B. this 
year, according to committee 
chairwoman’ Diane Duhamel. 
Duhamel explained that this 
will keep the gym cleaner and 
keep things more under control. 
In the past, said Duhamel, 
some parents have caused 


fights and damages. 

“The responsibility is taken 
off our shoulders,” explained 
Duhamel. “A bartender can 
refuse to serve a customer, but 
with B.Y.O.B. we can’t say 
sorry, sir, we have to take your 
bottle away,” she said. 

Only 1,000 people will be let 
into the dance, said Duhamel. 
All tickets will have to be pur- 
chased ahead of time. 

“We are assuring the SAGA 
service a sale of 1.2 drinks per 
person. At the moment we are 





negotiating for a percentage of — 


any profits above this margin,” 


Duhamel said. 25 
there: 


“CLOWN WORKSHOP" 


Learn to be a clown!!! 


Fri. thru Sun. 


Feb. 6-8 


Contact:fim Higgins 
ext. 2370 | 
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On the road woes 


Sports commentary by Gavin Keefe 
“There is no place like home.’’ No one knows this better 


_ than the men’s basketball team and coach Steve Antrim. 


~ 


The team holds a 7-1 record at the Ross Sports Center, but 
the team has had its problems on the road. After winning its 
first two road games of the season, St. Michael’s dropped its 
last five on the road. The team’s record presently stands at 
9-6. 

The Knights performed well in the beginning of the 
season, running off seven straight wins before bowing to a 
tough Bridgeport University squad on. Jan. 3. Since then 
the Knights have won only two games. 

For any team to have a successful season it must win on 
the road, though the Knights have faced some formidable 
opponents in their travels. The away losses have been twice 
to Bridgeport, one each to St. Bonaventure and Bentley, 
and an upset by Norwich — the first in 18 years. 

Despite its road troubles, the Knights have looked im- 
pressive. The team played one of its best games of the 
season in last Sunday’s 82-74 loss to Sacred Heart. Sacred 
Heart was ranked 12th in the nation in Division II last 
week. 

Antrim has turned the team around from a disasterous 
5-21 season last year. This has been quite the change from 
last year when both the players and the coach were criticiz- 
ed by the media and general public, and it appeared it would 
be a few years before a winning tradition would be restored 


at the school. 


_Antrim and the team have weathered the stormy waters 
of last season to become a competitive force in Division II 


once again. There are many reasons for this drastic tur- 
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naround. 

This year’s team features a completely different style of 
play and the attitudes of the players in general have chang- 
_ ed. The team is a fast-breaking, smooth-passing, and ag- 
gressive squad. It has a well-balanced scoring attack and 
the team plays as a unit. 

Captain Dan Nikitas is the glue that holds the team 
together. He is the Division II leader in assists and has pro- 
vided the Knights with a strong leader, an ingredient that 
past SMC hoop teams have lacked in past seasons. He also 
ges 13.9 points per game. 


the team. Transfer forward Joel May is a steady per- 


- former in the offensive category, averaging 15.2 points per 
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Transfer Chris Nikitas, brother of Dan, has been a 
valuable asset to the team both offensively and defensively 
since he became eligible to play earlier in the season. 
Freshman Marc Streb showed good potential before he suf- 


fered an injury. 


ue. 


% 


, 


Second-year starter sophomore Steve Bourke leads the 
team in scoring, 15.3 per game, and in rebounding, 6.3 per 


_ game. Bourke, along with Jerry Mizerak, provides the team 


with needed rebounding strength. Mizerak, often seen div- 


_ ing on the floor for loose balls, is the most aggressive of the 
‘Knights. 


An injury to guard Nelson Way, who gave the Knights a 


_ consistent outside shooter has hampered the team effort, 


but the bench has done a good job filling in the spots left 


_ open by Way and Streb. Seniors Jim Peys and Frank Russo, 


and junior Mike Olivieri have all made valuable contribu- 
tions to the team. 

Antrim has masterfully guided the Knights to their mid- 
season form, but the Knights have a tough battle ahead of 
them in the upcoming weeks. 


Of the 10 remaining games in the season, the Knights ~ 


have to play five of these on the road. The Knights must 
break this road jinx in order to finish with a good enough 
record to gain a post-season berth. The final stretch will pro- 
ve just how good the Knights really are. 


‘Nikitas i is just one of four top Chicago recruits picked up — 
yy Antrim, all of which have made important contributions — 
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This referee got caught in the action when center Mike Olivieri at- 
tempted to block a pass intended for a Sacred Heart player 
SMC lost 82-74. (Mary Carty photo) 


O’Neil paces SMC 


by Judy Valente 

The St.. Michael’s women’s 
basketball team stretched its 
season mark to 9-2 after 
smashing Clinton Community 
College 94-26 on Thursday, and 
crushed Sacred Heart 68-46 on 
Sunday. . 

Every player except one con- 
tributed to the offense in the 
Clinton game. The women 
cagers outshot, outrebounded 
and totally outplayed the 
smaller, younger and _ inex- 
perienced visitors. Six players 
hit double figures for St. 
Michael’s. Sophomore Noreen 
Peterson led the charge with 15 
points followed by Kathy 
O’Neil and Dawn Stanger with 
14 points apiece, Kim Corey’s 
12 and Nancy Lubinsky and Jill 
Hackett with 10 points. 

Taking the entire first half to 
warm up, St. Michaels’ took a 
rather shaky 30-23 halftime 
lead. The team gained control in 
the second period and gained 
its ninth win, 68-46 over Sacred 
Heart. 

In the first half, St. Michael’s 
boxed out well to dominate the 
boards at both ends of the 
court, but its offense seemed to 
be dictated by how effectively 
the team broke upcourt. The 
fast-breaking pair of Kathy 
O’Neil and Kim Corey came up 
with some nice steals for a cou- 


Racquetball Challenge Board 


1. Bob Stevenson - 303 Hodson 
2. Mike Degnan - 1300 Ethan 
Allen, 4K, 655-2882 

3. Joe Begley - 155 Main St., 


4. Henry Orlando - 350 Speare 
St., Apt. 22, 655-4967 

5. Mike Scanlon - 356 Alumni 

6. Bob Hammer] - 144 E. Allen 


—— St., 655-9432 





7. Mark Hermann - 207 Purtill 
8. John Karle - 107 Alumni 


9. Jim Baker - 302 Founders 


10. Greg Kaknes - 2 W. Center 


— St., #2, 655-2655 


11. Dave Carriere - Alumni 450 
12. Santiago Azdurua - 355 


Founders 

13. Leo Larrocc - 5% Niquette 
Ct. 

14. Jim Bruen - 75 Spring St., 
Burlington 

15. Tom Barry - 357 Joyce 

16. Steve Surette - 455 Joyce 
17. John Berino - 217 Purtill 
18. Fred Caruso - 1300 Ethan 
Allen, 4K, 655-2882 

19. Glenn Bancroft - 459 Alum- 
ni 

20. Dennis Delaney - SMC Staff 
21. Rich Powell - 2 W. Center 
t.,#2, 655-2655 

22. Bill Campbell - 350 Speare 
St., Apt. 22, 658-4967 


23. Scott Hinding - 50 Vermont 
Ave., 655-1849 

24. Bruce Armbruster - 2 W. 
Center St., #2, 655-2655 


25. Frank Demaig - 361 
Founders 

26. John MacNamara - 254 
Joyce 


27. James Gandini - 354 Alumni 
28. Brian Donahue - 207 Senior 
29. Mike Flaherty - 462 Alumni 
30. Pete Soons - 259 Founders 
31. Pat Cronin - 1300 Ethan 
Allen, 4K, 655-2882 

32. Steve Renehan - 655-9480 
33. Ernest Guilmain 
-Treasurer’s Office 
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ple of quick buckets, but the 
basket was tough to find when 
the squad got into its set-up of- 
fense. 

The action picked up con- 
siderably for the Knights, as 
the Purple charged out to in- 
crease its lead and hold the 
visitors to only 20 points in the 
second half. : 

Junior Sharon Parker played 
her best game so far for Coach 
Sue Duprat, as the Norwich 
transfer pulled in a game-high 
13 rebounds and tossed in 12 
points. Playmaker Kathy 
O’Neil topped scoring honors 
with 16 points, and Kim Corey 
added another 13 points plus 
seven assists. Jill Hackett also 
had 10 points, eight rebounds 
and dished out four assists. 

St. Michael’s plays at home 
tomorrow against Albany. 


Men lose 
2 games 


By Timo McGillicuddy 

The men’s basketball team 
dropped a pair of close, well- 
played games this week, as 
their losing streak was extend- 
ed to four and their overall 
record dropped to 9-6. 

On Sunday, the Purple 
Knights played a solid 35 


minutes of basketball, but were . 


outplayed and outscored 19-10 
in the final five minutes as they - 
were beaten 82-74 by a strong 
Sacred Heart squad. 

Steve Bourke scored two of 
his game-high 25 points on a 
turnaround jumper with five 
minutes remaining to give St. 
Michael’s a one-point lead. The 
teams traded baskets, but, with 
two minutes remaining and a 
two-point lead, Sacred Heart 
forced the Knights out of their 
zone defense and scored six 
straight points to put the game 
out of reach. 

Both teams seemed anxious 
at the outset. The play was 
sloppy, but Sacred Heart was 
able to open up a small lead. 
Technical fouls on the visiting 
coach and on a Sacred Heart 
player helped close the gap but 
the half ended with St. 
Michael’s trailing 38-33. 


The second half was more . A 


closely contested, but St. 


Michael’s fell into foul trouble. — 


Jim Peys and Mike Olivieri 


both fouled out midway .. 


through the half, and this may 
have hurt the team in the clos- 
ing minutes. The Purple 


Knights shot 38.5 percent from — 


the floor and 67 percent from 
the line. 

Wednesday’s game against 
Bridgeport was much the same. 
The score was tied, with seven 
minutes remaining, when the 
opposition scored on a three- 
point play and then converted 
two more free throws. St. 
Michael’s was not able to take 
back it’s lead, as its shooting 
went cold and Bridgeport went 
on to win 84-74. Joel May and 
Dan Nikitas were the only St. 
Michael’s players scoring in 
double figures, with 22 and 18 
points respectively. 


Intramurals 


Monday, February 22 
League Begins: Bowling and 
two-on-two tourney. 

Men’s Basketball (B league) 
Ross Sport Center 

Smilin’ Joe vs. Staff, 6:00 
MAD vs. Molson, 7:00 

Zeta vs. Runnin’ Rebels, 8:00 
Men’s Basketball (B league) 
Ross Sport Center 

Tennis Team vs. Staff I, 6:00 
Running Bare vs. Staff II, 7:00 
MDF vs. The Team, 8:00 
MAD vs. GE I, 9:00 

Sigma IT vs. Sigma I, 9:00 
Women’s Basketball 

Ross Sport Center 

Lambda vs. Kappa, 4:15 
Men’s Poly-hockey 

North Campus Gym 

Sigma vs. MAD, 4:00 
Chubby-Checkers vs. 
Canaligators, 7:00 

Women’s Poly-hockey 

North Campus Gym 

Beta vs. KAT, 6:00 

Tuesday, February 3° 
Women’s Basketball 
Ross Sport Center 
IC vs. Omicron, 4:15 
Men’s Poly-hockey 
North Campus Gym 
GE II vs. GE I, 4:00 
Sigma vs. Zeta, 6:00 


Wednesday, February 4 
Cross-country ski race (2 miles) 
4:00 
Men’s Basketball (A league) 
Ross Sport Center 
Runnin’ Rebels vs. Staff, 6:00 
Zeta vs Molson, 8:15 
MAD vs. Smilin’ Joe, 9:15 
Men’s Basketball (B league) 
Ross Sport Center 
The Team vs. Staff II, 7:00 
NU vs. Senior XI, 8:00 
Running Bare vs. 
Riders, 9:00 
Women’s Basketball 
Ross Sport Center 
KAT vs. Beta, 4:15 
Men’s Poly-hockey 
North Campus Center 
GE II vs. Senior XI, 4:00 
Trojons vs. Puck-Her, 7:00 
Women’s Poly-hockey 
North Campus Gym 
Omicron vs. Muchii, 6:00 

Thursday, February 5 
Women’s Basketball 
Ross Sport Center 
Lambda vs. IC, 4:15 
Men’s Poly-hockey 
North Campus Gym 
GE I vs. MAD, 4:00 
Women’s Poly-hockey 
North Campus Gym 
KAT vs. Muchii, 6:00 © 


Rough 
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Winter Weekend ’81 
“Keep it Wild” 


Weekend of Feb. 6-7 





Friday Night © 
“The Shittons” 
$3.00 at the door 
: 9-1 “os 








Sat. Feb. 7 — oe 
smugglers Notch 7 _ mal. 
$7.00 includes: 


Barbecue 
Music, Games, 
innertubing, 
ice sculptures 








ee eal 


Busses leave from Ross | 


Sports Center Bos ee 
Departs: Returns: | 
8:30 p.m. 2:30p.m. | 

11:30 p.m. 3:30pm. | 
5:00 p.m. | 


Tickets go on sale Tues. Feb. 3 Lunch 


T shirts available Tues. Lunch $4.00 
other info. available in Student Activities Office 


